









OSEMITE lifts the smartest winter ways 


Winter 




Y os 






Reservations 
at the 

Yosernitc Park 
£? Curry Co. 
Office, 

61 2 So. Olive St. 
Los Angeles. 


£ -1- out of the Austrian Tyrol — drops them 

into a wonderland of smooth Sierra domes, 
l not six hours from your home! 

It's California’s most comfortable winter sports 
haven, and best reservations arc being made 

k \ early. Set your snow-dates now — for skiing 
(without climbing!), ski-joring, tobogganing, 
i \ skating carnivals, jingly dog-team tours, moon- 
\ light sleigh rides. Accommodations at The 
Ahwahnee and Yosernitc Lodge. 




SKIING 


TOBOGGANING 


SNOW CREST CAMP 

Cabins, Store and Restaurant 
Lounge and Dance Hall 

The Southland’s Most Beautiful Winter Playground, 
57 miles from Los Angeles on the slopes of 

MT. BALDY 


Al’s Ski Hut 
Sale and Rental 


For Reservations 
TUCKER 2021 
Uplands 318507 



OPID’S CAMP 

IN’ BEAUTIFUL FOREST 
At head of West Fork of San Gabriel. 

Elevation 4248 Feet 

Attractive Recreation Lodge 

for Party Dinners and Dances 

It’s glorious at Opid’s in Winter, too, whether the 
background is the dark green of the spruce forest or 
that same forest sparkling under a load of snow. 

COZY COMFORTABLE CABINS 
GOOD FOOD 

Always a Homelike Welcome 

29 miles from Los Angeles by Angeles Crest Highway. 
The Road is Always Open to OPID’S. 

Rates Reasonable Reservations Appreciated 


Address La Canada, California 
Phone Sycamore 7-9929-F-2 



BIG PINES SKI CLUB 
YEAR BOOK 


Harlow Dormer, Secretary 


Introduction by 

The Big Pines Ski Club was organized 
January 2, 1932, by a group of ski enthusiasts 
at Big Pines Recreation Camp at Swartout, 
California, and now holds a prominent place 
among such organizations of the Pacific Coast. 
Its purpose is to promote a healthy interest in 
outdoor recreation and particularly snow 
sports for all Southern California. 

To keep a record of club membership and 
accomplishments and to place this record in 
the hands of even' member, we have taken 


advantage of an offer to use T rails Maga¬ 
zine for our annual publication. 

Also in this Year Book we will include, as 
far as space will permit, articles by leading 
authorities on skiing, skiing equipment and 
ski contests throughout the west. 

Trails Magazine is published quarterly 
by the Department of Parks and Recreation, 
County of Los Angeles, in the interest of out¬ 
door recreation in the Southwest, particularly 
in Los Angeles County, and will be sent 
throughout the year to all of our members. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

For 1939 


Alberto R. Pearson. President 

Walter H. Clemmons. Vice-President 

Harlow Dormer. Secretary-Treastirer 

SKI CAPTAINS 

Lofton Bishop Mortimer Haskell 

Eric Bailey Robert Rollins 


DIRECTORS 

Edgar Ashman Walter H. Clemmons 

Eric N. Bailey Harlow Dormer 

Alberto R. Pearson 


Abel, Harlyn 
Abel, Mrs. Harlyn 
Adams, Charles C. 
Adams, C. R. Jr. 
Anglemeyer, W. 
Anglemevcr, Mrs W. 
Appel, Edward 
Appel, Evelyn 
Ashman, Edgar 
Azvedo, John 
Azvedo, Mrs. John 

Baden, Gerald M. 
Baden, Merle L. 
Bailey, Eric 
Bailey, Mrs. Eric 
Baker, Charles J. 
Baruch, Richard 
Bass, John 
Battersby, Robert 
Beeson, Edward 
Beeson, Mrs. Edward 
Bernsen, Ralph 
Bishop, Lofton 
Bolinger, John 
Bolinger, Mrs. John 
Bollinger, Mary Jane 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 

As of November 1, 1938 
Bottomlev, Noel 
Brandow, George E. 
Breeding, Calvin 
Brown, Hugh E. Jr. 
Brown, Matt 
Burch, John 

Cannon, Larry D. 
Chocns, Harol 
Clausen, John C. 
Clemmons, W. E. 
Conway, Donald G. 
Conway, Edward E. 
Copeland, Betty 
Copeland, Lloyd 
Copeland, Wm. 

Corpe, Edsel 
Corpe, Patricia 
Courtney, M. A. 

Crabill, Gege 
Crabill, Mush 
Cushman, L. H. 
Cushman, Mrs L. H. 

Danner, Edward 
Danner, Mrs. Edward 
Dickel, Joseph 


Dormer, Harlow 
Dormer, Mrs. Harlow 
Douglas, Jack 
Dronberger, Roland Jr. 
Dunn, Anita 
DuSan, R. J. 

DuSan, Mrs. R. J. 

Ekdahl, D. A. 

Elderkin, Clifford 
Evans, Allan 
Evans, Mrs. Allan 

Farrington, Clifford 
Farrington, Harvey 
Fiedler, C. 

Fiedler, Mrs. C. 
Fiedler, Richard 
Foote, G. Loren 
Foote, Mrs. G. Loren 
Frecberg, Glenn 
Freeberg, Mrs. Glenn 
Freeberg, Marjorie 
Frisbee, Hugh C. 

Gardner, Marguerite 
Gardner, Vincent 
Gerken, H. Layman 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER (Continued) 


Greeley, Fred 
Greeley, Mrs. Fred 
Greenough, Robert 

Halpenny, C. W. 

Halstead, W. E. Jr. 
Hamilton, Harriet 
Hansen, Gifford 
Hansen, Mrs. Gifford 
Hardt, Ruth 
Haskell, Mortimer 
Hickox, Boynton 
Holm, Carl Helgc 
Hudson, Otis Jr. 

Hume, Bruce W. 

Hume, Mrs. Bruce W. 
Hume, B. Wallace 
Hunt, Allan 
Hunt, Lee 

fames, Richard Neill 
fenkins, James 
Jenkins, Mrs. James 
[cans, Howard 
Johnson, Richard V. 
Johnson, Mrs. Richard V. 
Johnston, Bud 
[ohnston, Gavle 
Johnston, Phil 


Lortie, Paul 
Lortie, Mrs. Paul 
Lovett, James 

MacDonald, Scherer 
MacDonald, Mrs. Scherer 
Macder, Eugene L. 
Maginnis, Earl A. 

Mahaley, John 
Malsby, M. W. 

Martin, Glenn 
Martin, Mrs. Glenn 
Matthew, George 
Matthic, Richard 
McDonough, W. F. 
McGuire, Alfred 
Melhorn, Charles M. 
Michcll, Earl A. 

Michell, Mrs. Earl A. 
Miller, Christy 
Miller, Mrs. Christy 
Mitchell, Elmer 
Mitchell, Lcland 
Mitchell, Ray 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ray 
Morse, Ray 
Mullard, Cameron 
Mullard, Mrs. Cameron 
Mullenbach, Robert J. 


Rollins, Robert 
Russell, A. W. 

Salitrnik, E. A. 

Sargent, Garret B. 
Scherer, Robert 
Schmidt, Miss Ingrid 
Scars, David 
Sears, Richard 
Shepherd, Melvin 
Smith, Henry W. 
Sommerfield, J. T. 
Sommcrfield, Mrs. J. T. 
St. Clair, Robert 
St. Clair, W. James 
Steele, Clyde 
Steele, Harry M. 

Steiner, Hoover H. 
Stoever, Ruth B. 

Swift, Frank 

Toppenberg, Paul 
Torrey, Miss Emma 
Treadwell, W. A. Jr. 
Tuttle, Roy M. . 

Utman, Howard 

VanDegrift, Tyler R. 


Kaynor, Eugene 
Kelly, Robert B. 
Kellv, J. Arthur Jr. 


Kemper, James 
Kerrobrock, Leo G. 
Kerrobrock, Mrs. Leo G. 
King, Betty 
King, James 
King, Lee 
King, P. M. 

King, Mrs. P. M. 

King, William 
King, Mrs. William 
Kircher, Miss Emma M. 
Kirk, William A. Jr. 


Knox, Dewitt 
Knox, Mrs. Helen 


Knox, Helen 
Knox, Virginia 
Kwast, Charles 


Lawson, William 
Legg, Herbert C. 
Lenhart, A. H. 
Levasheff, Alexander 
Logan, Collin H. 
Logan, Mrs. Collin H. 


Nelson, Clyde V. 

Nelson, Mrs. Clyde V. 

Olds, R. B. 

Olds, Mrs. R. B. 

Parker, Doris 
Patchen, Phyllis 
Pawson, Dick B. 
Pearson, Alberto 
Pearson, Mrs. Alberto 
Pearson, W. C. 

Pearson, Mrs. W. C. 
Pearson, Phlllys Jeanne 
Pearson, William Jr. 
Phair, Robert 
Prince, James 


eed, T. C. 

Leed, Mrs. T. C. 

Leid, James K. 

Leid, Mrs. James K. 
lichardson, Clyde 




Ritterath, Arthur 
Ritterath, John 
Rollins, Ralph H. 
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Walker, Charlotte 
Walker, Frances 
Walp, John V. 

Weedon, Eleanor 
Weedon, R. A. 

Wells, Thos. Lester 
Wicks, Tim 
Willits, Kenneth 
Willits, Ralph 
Willits, W. L. 

Willits, Mrs. W. L. 
Williamson, F. A. 
Williamson, Mrs. F. A. 
Wilson, Craig 
Wilson, Mrs. Craig 
Wilson, L. H. 

Wilson, Mrs. L. H. 
Wolf, Neil 
Wolf, Mrs. Neil 
Wood, Ernest 
Wood, Mrs. Ernest 
Woody, Dan Jr. 
Wright, J. Buford 

Zick, Walter F. 
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—Photo by R. Clifford Youngquist 

The snow-crowned summit of Mt. San Gorgonio. Elevation 11,485 feet. April 1937. Left center, the head of 
the "Big Draw,” one the grandest Ski Hills in the world. 
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T rails Magazine 

VOL. 5 AUTUMN, 1938 NO. 4 


Published Quarterly by 
The Mountain League 

of Southern California 


To assist in the conservation and development of 
our mountain resources, to interest and educate our 
citizens in the value of forest protection and to 
encourage, so far as is consistent with safety, the 
beneficial use of our mountain recreational facilities. 


make friends than by helping them have a bet¬ 
ter time ? What better way to make good citi¬ 
zens than by helping them make that recre¬ 
ation time a real benefit physically, mentally 
and morally? 

It is willing acquiescence and intelligent 
support which make the forest regulations ef¬ 
fective, rather than the “thou shalt not” of 
the rules themselves. 

The County Department of Recreation by 
a carefully planned system of education and 
up-to-date information, assists in making those 
rules effective and that effect cumulative as it 
extends from friend to friend. 

Our forested mountains and their intelligent 
use are not only vital to the continued growth 
and prosperity of Los Angeles County, but 
also vital to the continued good health and 
happiness of her people. They may be made 
to solve many serious and vexing problems in 
the control of adolescent youth; may be a cure 
for much of adult leisure time unrest. 

Their possible value in the solving of many 
social and community problems is worthy of 
far greater attention and support from those 
who have the ordering of public affairs. 


Price. 10c per copy; by subscription, 30c per year. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

Without our closely encircling mountain 
ranges the Southern California of today could 
never have been; unless we can protect their 
forests and streams, while we enjoy their maxi¬ 
mum recreation possibilities, the Southern 
California which we have visioned can never 
be. 

The grandeur of that great mountain wall, 
so close to our homes and business and the 
recreational use which is made of it, are mind 
and body builders. Its beautiful forests, tow¬ 
ering peaks, tumbling streams and canyon 
gorges, if rightly used, may be a tremendous 
influence in the character of a people and the 
fineness of their ideals. 

Its planning, building, protection and pub¬ 
licizing must go together, hand in hand. A 
Department of Recreation is just as essential 
as a department of protection. The greatest 
safeguard the forest can have is a host of 
friends working for its preservation and pro¬ 
tected development. What better way to 


LET’S PLAY SAFE 

Again we bring you snow-filled forests, 
tumbling, ice-bound streams, great white 
slopes, the sparkling fairyland of the high 
country, and SKIING, the king of snow 
sports. We bring you stories of the Top-o- 
the-World, filled with the joy, the health, the 
sparkle and color of vibrant life, of winter 
pastimes usually associated with colder climes. 

There is another picture which we might 
paint; a picture of too little understanding of 
that frozen high country buried deep in snow 
and ice, of inadequate preparation, of careless¬ 
ness, of foolhardy daring, of crushed bodies 
which can never again climb the mountain, of 
joyous young lives prematurely snuffed out; 
we are thinking of more terrible things but we 
don’t like to say them. 

You owe it to yourselves, to your families 
and friends, to the Rangers and rescue crews, 
who every winter endanger their lives for 
some of you, to be properly trained, adequately 
equipped and to carefully avoid points of ob¬ 
vious danger. 

Play fair with your mountains and they will 
be wonderfully good to you. 
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—Photo by Bn/> Rrinton 

Ski Touring—Who wouldn't thrill to scenes like this? 


SKI TOURING AND 

SKI MOUNTAINEERING 

By Glen Dawson 


Ski touring offers all the joys of summer 
travel in the mountains plus the ecstatic thrill 
of downhill running on skis. 

Never will I forget an April run from 
Whitney-Russell Pass to Whitney Portal, 
from 13,300 to 8,300 feet elevation without 
taking off our skis. It was equal to the best 
skiing to be found anywhere and we were run¬ 
ning for the first time. Five of us had spent 
two nights near Crabtree Meadows, and after 
a hard pull up to the Pass we adjusted our 
packs for the run back to our car. 

From the cold, biting wind of the Pass we 
swished down in new snow across the East 
Face Lake buried under snow and ice, then 
like flys on a wall we linked turns down to the 
moraine of what is left of Whitney Glacier, 
then through gullies where we shot down, 
checking our speed by running up the side to 
turn and zoom across the other. From the 
steep, wide, open slopes above Clyde’s Mead¬ 
ow, admiring our tracks and recounting our 
spills, we dove down into the trees still gasp¬ 
ing for breath. 

The steep ravine, in summer a tangled mass 


of willow and talus, was deep with ideal 
spring snow. Swinging our turns, weaving in 
and out among the trees, down a twenty-foot 
wide ledge of snow with a rock wall on one- 
side and the rushing stream on the other, across 
avalanche slopes, through narrow corridors, 
between towering rocks, turning, turning, 
down, down—down out of the falling snow 
into Owens Valley with the warm breath of 
summer already in the air. 

There are two types of ski tours: first, day 
trips from one's car or from a hut, or between 
huts where only a minimum of equipment need 
be carried, and second, tours where camp must 
be made on the snow, carrying tent, “mummy 
case,” sleeping bag and primus stove. Only by 
this latter method can the fastnesses of the 
High Sierras be visited in winter. Every' item 
of equipment must be studied to give maximum 
service and to keep within a load of about 25 
pounds. 

In Southern California the opportunities 
are only beginning to be explored, and so far 
this type of touring has not been attempted 
except in the San Gorgonio area, as most skiers 
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consider back packing as something to be 
avoided whenever good skiing can be obtained 
without it. Here the best tours are possible 
within the limits of a single day and a growing 
number from Los Angeles and vicinity are to 
be found skiing every week-end during the 
season. Three suggested tours are ascents of 
Keller Peak, Mount San Antonio, and Mount 
San Gorgonio. 

One of the easiest tours is to the top of 
Keller Peak. A cleared area for parking at 
Snow Valley on the Rim of the World High¬ 
way between Lake Arrowhead and Big Bear 
Lake, a Ski Tow, the New Sierra Club Ski 
Hut,’ and Otto Steiner’s Ski School are all 
helping to make this a real ski center, although 
it was pioneered only a few years ago by Eddie 
Juan and Walter Licr. The skier may follow 
a Forest Service Road which leads up the can¬ 
yon east of the Ski low (6750) and then 
south over rolling country three and a half 
miles to the Forest Lookout on Keller Peak 
(7863) with a glorious view of the cities and 
orange groves of San Bernardino Valley. 
With the cutting of underbrush this area will 
be much improved, but even now in heavy 
snow there are many variations possible. 

A tour requiring a fair degre of skiing skill 
is the ascent of Mount San Antonio or 
"Baldy.” Above Snow Crest Camp in San 
Antonio Canyon, and about 150 yards beyond 


the turn at San Antonio Falls, a wooden stair¬ 
way against the north bank leads to a steep 
trail which skirts the north slope of Gold 
Ridge Canyon two and a half miles to the 
Sierra Club Ski Hut. On the far side of an 
irregular bowl is the “Slalom Hill,” a huge 
open slope. From the top of this slope the 
route diagonals upward to a small canyon be¬ 
hind the pinnacles above the bowl, and on 
to the summit, 10,080 feet in elevation, the 
highest peak of the San Gabriel Mountains, 
with a view from the Channel Islands to the 
High Sierra. Under favorable conditions it 
is possible to ski over Pine Mountain and Blue 
Ridge to Big Pines Playground, but this tour 
has seldom, if ever, been completed. 

The north side of Mount San Gorgonio in 
the San Bernardino Mountains is generally 
recognized as the best skiing and the longest 
season of any in Southern California. The 
late Walter Mosauer said that the “Big 
Draw” run reminded him of his favorite run 
in his native Austria. At present no ski huts 
are permitted in this region, so only late in 
the spring do skiers venture to camp at the 
lower edge of the South Fork Meadows (Val¬ 
ley of the Thousand Springs). The Forest 
Service is now surveying this area and it is 
possible permits for ski huts will be issued in 
the near future. 



■Photo by Bob Brinton 
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WOODEN WINGS 


Here, as in the High Sierra, after a fresh 
snowfall, or on warm days, one must consider 
the question of avalanches. The route from 
Barton Flats to the summit is not marked and 
it is advisable to go with some one who has 
made the trip before. The last mile of the 
climb from the top of the Big Draw is often 
wind-blown, but usually the skier has the 
pleasure of wearing his sealskins (a climbing 
device almost essential for major tours) to 
the highest point in Southern California, 11,- 
4S5 feet. In one direction the shore of Salton 
Sea may be seen shimmering in the desert sun, 
the Pacific Ocean in the other. To the north, 
beyond the blue waters of Big Bear Lake is 
the mysterious Mojave Desert and snow cov¬ 
ered San Antonio and San Jacinto arc two of 
the many peaks on the skyline. The run down 
is full of variety, long slopes to “schuss,” steep 
slopes and wooded slopes. 

Skiing is still a growing sport in Southern 
California and we are only beginning to de¬ 
velop a standard of skiing ability to make real 
tours possible. There are many runs yet to 
be discovered and others which could be de¬ 
veloped by clearing trails. On rare occasions 
of very heavy snow there is remarkably good 
skiing in such surprising places as on Mount 
Lukens back of La Crescenta or near Gorman 
on the Ridge Route. Helen Henderson is 
planning ski excursions for this winter from 
Palm Springs into the San Jacinto Mountains. 

What Southern California snow fields lack 
in latitude is made up by altitude. Skiable 
snow is normally found only above 6,000 feet, 
dependable snow above 8,000 and the season 
normally lasts from January to May. For¬ 
tunately the High Sierra is also accessible even 
for a week-end, to lengthen the season for 
Southern Californians. Few large cities are 
so fortunately situated for ski mountaineers as 
Los Angeles. There is still lots of room on 
the snow, so I hope that I will see you this 
winter. SKI HEIL! 


This little poem is humbly dedicated to 
Walter Mosauer, the real pioneer of skiing 
popularity in Southern California and founder 
of the Ski Mountain¬ 
eers. 

In Dr. Mosauer’s 
untimely death, skiing 
lost one of its most 
ardent devotees, young 
skiers a skillful and 
willing instructor and 
Trails Magazine a 
valued friend and con¬ 
tributor. 

In these few verses 
the author has made 
an inadequate attempt 
to embody that love of the snow buried high 
places and the swing and speed of the downhill 
run, with which he inspired a host of friends 
and comrades. 

I glide through a sparkling fairyland 
On my polished wooden wings, 

And the pulsing, thrilling, joy of flight 
Through my every fibre sings. 

Every rock and tree seems to beckon to me 
In this glistening world of mine, 

While my way leads on to a "Sky High” crest, 

Up there above timber-line. 

Alone now I stand on a summit grand, 

A bit of life midst a world of snow; 

A-tremble with joy for the downward run, 
Un-afraid of what lies below. 

From the deep drifted rim of a sky piercing ledge, 
On "powder snow” that sparkles and sings, 
With a thrill of delight I'm off on my flight 
Trusting all to my wooden wings. 

With curve, dip and swing, like a bird on the wing, 
I take slope, hollow and ridge as I may, 

While beautiful forests, like a veil, dimly hide 
Fairy glades which I pass on my way; 

And in a snow mantled valley, way down below. 
With the pride which accomplishment brings, 
With eyes a-sparkle and cheeks all aglow 
Glide to a stop on my wooden wings. 

—Will H. Thrall. 



OUR COVER PICTURE 

Trails Magazine appreciates the privilege of 
using this beautiful photo by Claire N. Fuller, 
member of the Los Angeles Camera Club. 
Under the title “Sky High” it has attracted 
well deserved attention wherever exhibited. 
Picturing action on one of the tops of the 
world, it also typifies that art which is, with¬ 
out question, tops in snow sports. Titles by 
our Staff Artist, Will G. Norris. 


The ARTS ENGRAVING CO. 

( Incorporated ) 

308 East 9th Street 
Eos Angeles, Calif. 

Night and Day PH vAnd 1 ke 4771 

TUcker 4381 

beivice TOcker 3759 
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SKI AGAINST STOPWATCH 

By Wolfgang Lert 


Gone are the days when ski competition 
and ski jumping meant the same thing to every 
Southern Californian. Instead, those who 
used to watch Only as breathless spectators to¬ 
day are active participants in the sport. They 
not only have become interested in watching 
the many forms of ski competition, but them¬ 
selves in increasing numbers take part in those 
exercises that fit their ability and liking. 

Jumping, of course, still holds a high place 
in the favor of the public. Therefore it might 
not be amiss at this point to remind spectators 
that in this form of competition distance only 
accounts for half the points given the jumper. 
Perfect style is just as important. But because 
long distance is usually the result of good 
form, the two factors thus going hand in hand, 
the average spectator is apt to forget that the 
measuring rod is not the only judge. 

Besides jumping, the Scandinavians have 
given the “langlauf,” or cross-country race, to 
the wintersports enthusiast. One try at it, 
and you will be convinced that the “lang” 
really does mean “long.” Though the stand¬ 
ard racing distances are 18 kilometers (about 
11 miles) and 50 kilometers (about 31), the 
Norsemen in their home countries hold even 


longer races. These cross-country runs de¬ 
mand not only great technical ability in climb- 
ing, gliding on the level, and downhill run- 
nig, but also an iron costitution and the most 
thorough and meticulous training. The man¬ 
ner of waxing becomes a great, and very often 
secret, science, formulas being handed down 
from one generation of langlaufers to the next. 
Only the man who can keep his equipment and 
himself in perfect shape, whose technique al¬ 
lows him to run for hours without a waste 
motion, achieves success in this field. Often 
the short cross-country race and the jumping 
are combined, forming a difficult test of varied 
ability. 

Introduced to Southern California at an 
intercollegiate meet between U.C.L.A. and 
Santa Monica J. C. at Keller Peak last spring 
was a contest closely related to the langlauf. 
The relay race, testing the composite ability 
of a team, is bound to gain popularity here as 
elsewhere, being especially suitblc for team 
meets. Known mainly in Central Europe is 
the patrol race, a langlauf in which a patrol 
of soldiers, loaded witli heavy packs and guns, 
not only race cross-country, but also have to 
shoot at targets during the race. A rucksack- 
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—Photo by Harlow Dormer 
The Slalom Coarse at Big Pines 


patrol race might be a usable adaptation for 
local ski mountaineers. 

Not too many years ago collegians, taking 
part in the Winter Sports Pentathlon at Big 
Pines, tried to wriggle themselves and their 
skis through barrels. Though the proceedings 
may have been very amusing to the spectators, 
this kind of obstacle race was not apt to simu¬ 
late conditions which the racers would encoun¬ 
ter during their ski trips, at least not during 
the hours of early forenoon. It is in great 
part due to the tireless work of enthusiasts 
like Dr. Walter Mosauer, Lester La Velle, 
and Otto Steiner that the more valuable and 
thrilling downhill and slalom contests were in¬ 
troduced. Related forms of competition, like 
the no-fall race, roped racing, and the Giant 


Slalom, a cross between downhill and slalom, 
may also become popular as the number of 
contests and contestants increases. 

Of all ski races the downhill, combining 
skill and daring to the highest degree, is prob¬ 
ably the most thrilling, both for the racer and 
the spectator. That tense nervousness, that 
empty feeling in the legs, till the starter barks 
“Go!”, then the concentration on the well- 
studied track; the straining of the eyes, burn¬ 
ing from the pressure of the wind, to catch 
every bump and relay the warning to brain 
and legs; the struggle to keep the fluttering 
and chattering boards together; stretching out 
and leaning forward on the air, like a gliding 
bird, when shooting down that long, steep 
hill; the sensation of silence and the sudden 
realization that the breath is coming in gasps 
after the finish is passed. Equally thrilling is 
the impression for the onlooker: the tense 
racer, hunched forward over bis ski tips, hiss¬ 
ing by in a long-drawn tempo turn. 

While downhill races have been held at Big 
Pines and Keller Peak, the course on which 
the Ski Mountaineers of the Sierra Club have 
held their annual Baldy race since 1935, start¬ 
ing from the summit of Mt. San Antonio and 
ending at the Ski Mountaineer Hut, giving 
over 1500 feet descent in about two miles, 
must be considered as by far the best and 
toughest course available at present in South¬ 
ern California. Only this year’s flood pre¬ 
vented the regular attacks upon Otto Steiner’s 
course record of less than three minutes. 

The slalom race through a course of intri¬ 
cately set flags is the supreme test of skill, 
clean skiing, grace, and rhythm. Nothing sat¬ 
isfies the esthetic sensibilities like the sight of a 
good skier dancing down the slalom course. 
Though many races had to be called off this 
spring because of damaged roads, a high point 
for Southland slalom fans was reached with 
the meet between U.C.L.A. and the champion¬ 
ship aggregation from the University of 
Munich. 

While ski jumping should be reserved for 
the expert, real cross-country requires serious 
training, and uncontrolled downhill racing be¬ 
yond one’s ability will lead to injury. Let me 
advocate at least a little slaloming for every 
skier, from beginner to expert. Next time 
you are practicing your turns, be they snow¬ 
plow or tempo, stick a few branches into the 
snow and start your slalom! What is thus 
learned in play will soon prove its worth in 
helping you explore easily and with confidence, 
the winter wonder world. 
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NOW WE HAVE EVERYTHING 

By Ethel Severson 


"It isn’t really true that there’s skiing near 
Los Angeles, is it ?” 

That was the question put to me by a skier 
from Mount Rainier, who had begun his ski¬ 
ing in the East. We were watching such 
racers as Durrance, Bcuttcr and Prager storm 
down the course at the International Open 
Tournament in Sun Valley last March. 

“Why, certainly, there’s skiing within fifty 
miles of the city—good skiing. We drive 
right through the orange groves to the snow." 

“You actually mean,” his face registered in¬ 
credulity, “that you can pick an orange off a 
tree one hour, and eat it while you’re skiing 
within the next hour?” 

It was apparent that to him such a state of 
affairs seemed little short of Utopian. When 
1 assured him it was all true, lie shook his 
head and grinned. “Now Southern California 
can claim to have everything?” lie said. 

We may seem a bit smug if we agree with 
him—but facts are facts. If we may be al¬ 
lowed to pat ourselves on the backs, or perhaps 
a better way to put it would be to “count our 


blessings,” let us review what we have. 

At least three months of the year we have 
good skiing at not one but a number of beau¬ 
tiful areas within an approximate hundred- 
mile radius of Los Angeles. The excellent 
slopes of Mount San Antonio are but fifty 
miles from the city. At the higher elevations 
we have skiing about six months of the year. 
The attractive skiing areas of Big Pines, Lake 
Arrowhead, Keller Peak and Big Bear Lake 
arc easily accessible by good roads. 

Every time we go skiing we have the novel 
and unfailingly delightful experience of driv¬ 
ing from a sub-tropical city, through fragrant 
orange groves, through walnut groves and 
vineyards, along boulevards lushly bordered 
with flowers—of viewing our promised land 
of snow-covered mountains through unbeliev¬ 
able rows of palms and eucalyptus. We arc 
given a contrast that is not possible in any 
other skiable part of the country. From the 
snow-clad summits of Mount San Gorgonio 
and Mount San Antonio, we may view the 
desert on one side and the ocean on the other. 



The Beautiful Ski Runs at Keller Peak —Photo by Ethel Severson 
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V\ hile we are not likely ever to become so 
b ase as not to find a thrill in these departures 
from the ordinary, it is quite possible we do 
not realize quite how uniquely we are situated 
among the ski centers of the United States. 
Only now and then an incredulous remark, 
such as that of the skier who had experienced 
the East, the Pacific Northwest, and Sun 
Valley, reminds us of our amazing good for¬ 
tune. 

It is true that our season at the more ac¬ 
cessible points is not usually long, but perhaps 
our appreciation is sharpened and our enjoy¬ 
ment intensified by the very fact that we have 
a longer period of anticipation and a shorter 
period of realization than some other parts of 
the West. Actually, we can count on far 
more skiing here in Southern California than 
can skiers in the Middle West and in the East. 


j he gi eat 6 ki IIill of Alt. San Antonio viezvec 

Our skiing, too, is distinguished by the crown¬ 
ing blessing of dependably fine weather. For 
weeks in the spring particularly there is almost 
unfading sunshine, giving our days in the 
snowfields an extra measure of the health¬ 
giving element. 

And the length of our expected season is 
doubled for those who number in their ski- 
repertoire the two greatest ski mountains of 
Southern California.—San Antonio and San 
Gorgonio. Throughout April and May these 
two mountains play host to the more rugged 
and rabid skiers who aren’t afraid to do a bit 
of “roughing it” for the sake of their favorite 
sport. Even in the month of June the won¬ 
derful north slope of San Gorgonio is often 
skiable. On the fifth day of last June, several 
of us had a memorable run from the top of 
the “Big Draw” at about 11,000 feet to a 
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point some 1500 feet below. At that time it 
looked as though there might be skiing for the 
fourth of July, and there were some who did 
ski there on the Fourth. 

Does this sound like we have an inadequate 
season for skiing? Rather, it makes us won¬ 
der why we aren’t all out beating the drums 
and telling the world what we have—in the 
most approved California fashion ! 

While we are feeling self-congratulatory 
/ over having ten-thousand-foot peaks in our 

very backyards, we should remember, too, that 
we still are far from making the most of these 
superlative assets. 

We in Southern California were among the 
last to take up skiing. Despite this, enthu¬ 
siasm has been contagious, and excellent prog¬ 
ress has been made in the beginning of devel¬ 
opments and in spreading the good word 


among the sports-loving people of the south. 
Judging by last season’s demonstrations, it 
seems as though the last “Doubting Thomas” 
must have succumbed to the lure of the slip¬ 
pery slats, the feathered hat, and the Martian 
goggles—not to mention the pocketful of ski 

wax, chocolate and gadgets, so reminiscent of 
schoolday pocket museums. But we are, after 
all, only in the beginning, and much can be 
done to keep us going in the right direction. 
Let us cosider a few of our needs. 

I here is a great and growing need for 
proper instruction in skiing, not only to pro¬ 
mote the fullest enjoyment of the sport, but 
also to give that enjoyment the fullest possible 
measure of safety. 

Those who have learned to ski the hard 

way, by the hit-and-miss trial-and-error meth¬ 
od, without instruction except a helpful word 
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now and then from an occasional good skier, but he has a solid groundwork that enables 

know how fortunate is the skier who starts him to go ahead on his own with confidence 

from the beginning uder the tutelage of a com- and the satisfaction of knowing lie has had the 
petent instructor. Skiing, while not difficult right start. 

for the average person to learn, loses much of Controlled skiing, such as is developed un¬ 
its simplicity if one docs not have the proper der proper instruction, is the best preventive 
guidance and criticism in the learning stages, of skiing accidents. I he eia of the sehuss- 
It is possible to learn things the wrong way so boom skier is definitely on the wane; no longer 
thoroughly that it is far more difficult to un- can he be sure of a gaping audience to admire 
learn them than to start completely from his “dairng” as he tears badly down a slope at 
scratch. the highest possible speed and with the least 

One’chap, newly enrolled in a ski class in possible control, wildly waving his arms, and 
Sun Valley had been skiing for eight or nine threatening bystanders with collision and bay- 
years and could not make his turns properly, onetting. The rhythm and grace of controlled 
“I get around somehow, but not the right skiing is a far lovelier thing to see, and a far 
way,” he confessed. more deeply satisfying experience to the skier. 

He could make telemarks only to the left. Many ski clubs and individual skiers are 
and Christies only to the right. He had neve: giving attention to courses in first-aid, believ- 
before had any formal instruction and was ing that a working knowledge of how to deal 
going through an agonizing period of unlearn- with sprained ankles, broken bones, fieezing, 
ing bad habits which had been retarding his and other possible mishaps, in the interim be- 

progress through years of skiing. fore a doctor can be reached, is part ol theii 

With regular instruction it is possible to training as skiers. 1 he Sierra Club in partic- 
learn to ski adequately for ordinary ski-touring ular is stressing this type of training, 
within a very' short time. Competent instruc- Skiing need not be a dangerous sport, de- 
tion and persistent practice will make a fair spite sensational publicity to the contrary, but 
skier in about two weeks of steady plugging, because of its nature, any accident that might 
Such a skier will not be a whizz, of course, occur is seldom within easy reach of profes- 
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sional medical attention. Hence the desirabil¬ 
ity of knowing something about first-aid be¬ 
comes apparent. It is hoped that eventually 
there will be a First-Aid Station at every win¬ 
ter sports center. Some definite type of super¬ 
vision, too, at each playground, would be a 
safety aid. 

There will be a minimum of accidents in 
skiing as the public learns about controlled 
skiing, and with the many ski schools and in¬ 
structors now available in the West no one 
need be without this advantage. It is esti¬ 
mated that ninety percent of all skiing acci¬ 
dents arc caused by recklessness in skiing be¬ 
yond one’s ability and by skiing when too tired, 
at the end of the day. 

Tobogganing, which still has a few devo¬ 
tees who have not turned to the more scientific 
and individually satisfying sport of skiing, is a 
hazard to skiers when not restricted to slopes 
segregated from the ski slopes. This is a mat¬ 
ter which should have the serious attention of 
those who control winter sports areas. 1 he 
collision of a toboggan with a skier is no laugh¬ 
ing matter. 

The popularity of skiing here in the South 
is booming to the point where already we feel 
the need of more area accessible to skiers. 
Keller Peak, just made known to the public 
last season, was thronged every week-end. 
Big Bear and Big Pines had large crowds. 
San Antonio’s upper slopes drew smaller num¬ 
bers because of the two-mile climb necessary 
to reach the better slopes. San Gorgonio, the 
finest skiing area in Southern California, with 
its north slopes that arc superb enough to 
thrill the heart of any skier, probably has never 
had more than seventy-five skiers on its slopes 
in a single week-end, usually a much smaller 
number. 

Those who arc determined to ski on this 
mountain must walk three or four miles to 
reach even the first of the snow fields suitable 
for skiing, and if they want to avoid repeating 
this walk the following day, must carry on 
their backs sleeping bags, food and equipment 
for camping in the snow. This is high adven¬ 
ture, and worth while to any skier who loves 
the mountain and is rugged enough to “take 
it.” But the time seems to be at hand when 
San Gorgonio should be made more accesible, 
and accommodations should be permitted to 
be built near the snowfields. When San Gor¬ 
gonio is made more easily available, Southern 
California will take a long step forward in 
the winter sports world. 


CALIFORNIA NATURE BOOKS 

Tlio Elfin Forest of California 
(All about the Chaparral) Price $2.50 

Lily, Iris and Orchid of Southern 

Culifomlu Price $3.00 

A Study of the Sierra Nevadas - Price $1.00 

(State sales tax additional on all books) 

These books all beautifully illustrated 
from photographs by the author. 

FRANCIS M. FULTZ 

5352 Aldnina Street, Los Angeles 


The newspapers of the Pacific Northwest, 
Utah, Idaho and northern California have 
found a wealth of interesting material in ski¬ 
racing, slalom and downhill skiing, and signs 
of similar interest are appearing in southern 
California newspapers, replacing the hack¬ 
neyed “bathing beauties in the snow” and 
“spills.” This is a good sign, for the assist¬ 
ance of newspapers in developing winter sports 
is of immeasurable importance. 

Along with it all, let’s not take our skiing 
too seriously, so seriously that we become a 
little grim about it. We all have dark mo¬ 
ments when the mastery of the stem-christic 
seems just too elusive, and days when our 
powers of coordination seem to be nil, but we 
shouldn’t lose our perspective to the extent 
that we forget that skiing is the most joyous, 
light-hearted sport in the world, that its soul 
is rhythm, its accomplishment music, and its 
impetus a gay heart. 

We may seem overly pleased with ourselves, 
but at least we cannot be accused of being 
unappreciative, if we are inclined to agree with 
the fellow who said : 

“Now Southern California can claim to 
have everything!” 


100 


DOWN 

SLEEPING 

BAGS 


A $30.00 VALUE 


$1995 


Only 100 bought by special arrangement 
with manufacturer to introduce it among 
SieiTa Club Members and other Outdoor 
Clubs. 

Weight 5 H Ihs. Absolutely waterproof 
balloon silk cover with zipper on side. 
Rolls into space 0" x 15". Do not delay. 

2y 2 lb. DOWN BAG, Special $9.95 

V AN DEGRIFT’C 
SKI HUT O 

607 W. 7th St. 

Open Friday Evenings to 9 P. M. 
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1938 -1939 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR 
BIG PINES RECREATION CAMP 

Jan. 1-2 —Winter opening snow festival. 

Jan. 7-8—Exhibition ski jumping, ski tours, 
skating events, sledding and tobogganing. 

Jan. 14-15—Big Pines Ski Club competitions; 
ski jumping, slalom races, skating events, 
tobogganing, etc. 

Jan. 21-22—Exhibition ski jumping, ski tours, 
skating events, tobogganing and sledding. 

Jan. 28-29—13th Annual Winter Sports Car¬ 
nival of the Los Angeles Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; International ski jumping 
competitions, ice carnival and skating 
events, cross-country and slalom events. 

Feb. 4-5—7th Annual Big Pines Snow Pag¬ 
eant; ski jumping competitions, cross¬ 
country and slalom races, figure skating 
events and ice carnival. 

Feb. 11-12—All Organizations Snow Sports 
Day: (Churches, Clubs, Scouts, Schools, 
etc.) 

Feh. 18-19—Exhibition ski jumping, Big Pines 
Ski Club Badge tests in second, third and 
fourth classes. 

Feb. 25-26—Big Pines Ski Club badge tests 
given in all classes, ski tours, toboggan¬ 
ing, etc. 

Mar. 4-5—Big Pines Ski Club Final Tourna¬ 
ment; ski jumping in all classes, cross¬ 
country and slalom races, downhill races, 
ski tours. 

Free group instruction in skiing will he 

given on week-ends throughout the winter 

season. 

CALIFORNIA SKI ASSOCIATION 
SANCTIONED MEETS—1939 

Jan. 7-8—Viking Ski Club, jumping at Big 
Pines. 

Jan. 14-15—Big Pines Ski Club, jumping at 
Big Pines. 

Jan. 21-22—Arrowhead Ski Club, Open Meet 
Olympic Coliseum. 

Jan. 28-29—Los Angeles Ski Club, Interna¬ 
tional Ski Jumping Tournament at Big 
Pines. 

Feb. 4-5—Pacific Coast Intercollegiates at 
Yosemite. 

Feb. 11-12—International Downhill and Sla¬ 
lom, at Auburn Ski Club Grounds, Cisco, 
California. 

Feb. 18-19—International Jumping Tourna¬ 
ment at Treasure Island. 


Bus. TRinlty 0545 Res. OApltol 0305 

PAUL SAVE 

GENERAL INSURANCE 

115 West. 7th Street 

Metcalf Building I,os Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 22—Invitational Club Meet, Auburn Ski 
Club grounds. 

Feb. 25-26—State Jumping Championships at 
Mt. Shasta. 

Feb. 25-26—Interclub Tournament, Downhill 
and Slalom, Arrowhead S. C. 

Mar. 4-5—-Sonora Ski Club, Downhill and 
Slalom, Cold Springs, California. 

Mar. 11-12—Viking Ski Club, Invitational 
Downhill, Slalom and Jumping. 

Mar. 17-18—Kandahar Race for Sierra Club 
Trophy. 

Mar. 17-18—Big Pines, Downhill and Sla¬ 
lom. 

Mar. 25-26—State Championships, Downhill 
and Slalom Combined, and Cross Coun¬ 
try, at McGee Creek. 

April 15-16—Three-man Cross Country Re¬ 
lay from Sierra City to Donncr Lake. 

April 22-23—Downhill and Slalom, Keller 
Peak. 
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BIG PINES SKI CLUB 

Situated about one-quarter mile from the 
main camp at Big Pines on the road leading 
to the Table Mountain ski fields, is our club 
headquarters. The main building has a large 
lobby and reading room complete with fire¬ 
place and lounges. Also on the main floor is 
a work room complete with racks for storing 
skiis and a bench for waxing, etc. 

Sleeping accommodations arc provided on 
the second floor with a dormitory accommo¬ 
dating sixteen persons. Two more rooms ac¬ 
commodate four and two persons respectively. 
Rest rooms on both floors complete with hot 
showers, and lockers for those who wish to 
leave their equipment from week to week. 

The cafe is located adjacent to the club 
house. The interior is furnished in modern 
design and it has complete facilities to serve 
thirty-two persons at one time. 

We are justly proud of our accomplishments 
at the headquarters site. Each year has 
brought some major addition demanded by tile 
requirements of our members, and our expan¬ 
sive program continues year by year, keeping 
pace with the enormous developments in win¬ 
ter sports activities. 


SKI TRAILS AT BIG PINES 

These trails reach all parts of the Big Pines 
area, arc from one hundred to three hundred 
feet in width, clear of timber, brush and 
stumps and are among the best and safest in 
Southern California. They vary in length 
from one and one-half to five miles, with 
grades to suit all, from beginner to expert. In 
beauty of surrounding forest and grandeur of 
winter scenery there arc none finer. 

Five miles out on Trail No. 2, on the high¬ 
est point of the Blue Ridge at an elevation of 
8505 feet, is the Blue Ridge Ski Hut, a refuge 
and first aid station for the convenience of all 
who need its protection. It has sleeping ac¬ 
commodations for four, a stove, cooking uten¬ 
sils, lantern, fuel, emergency rations and med¬ 
ical supplies. 

SNOW SPORTS NUMBERS 
1936 - 1937 

Previous issues of Trails Magazine contain¬ 
ing articles on “Scoring Points In Ski Jumps” 
anti “Ski Wax and How to Use It” by W. A. 
Treadwell, with other stories and articles of 
interest to skiers, may be had at 10 cents per 
copy by addressing Trails Magazine, 521 No. 
Spring Street, I.os Angeles, California. 
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PRE-EMINENT— 

1$ OUR STOCK OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR SKIING 


MANY MODELS OF SKIS FROM 
WHICH TO MAKE SELECTION, 
INCLUDING 

Mariess Erickson 
Johansen Nilsen 


and Groswold 

EXCELLENT ASSORTMENT OF 
BINDINGS — POLES — BOOTS 
AND PRACTICAL ACCESSORIES. 


Bindings Correctly Mounted—Skis 
Properly Waxed—Metal Edges In¬ 
stalled—Skis and Ski Shoes for rent 


WE OFFER EXPERIENCED 
SERVICE 

PROPER EQUIPMENT AND 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WALLIS-RICE, Inc. 

ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 
55 Soutli Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
Phone TUcker 10ID 
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They run for this and glory 


STURTEVANT CAMP 

In a prove of enormous spruce by a 
tumbling, singing stream. Beautiful 
forest for miles around. 

--- 

Open all The Year 


PRICES YOU CANNOT OVERLOOK 
A week end— 

Room and 3 meals . . S2.50 
Night's Lodging, 

per person S1.00 

Housekeeping Cabin, 

per week. $ 6.00 

S3 extra for each extra person. 
Room and Board, 

per week .... S14.00 

Drive north from Arcadia on Santa Anita 
Ave. and paved, high-gear mountain road to 
parking place at the end. Four mile trail to 
camp through interesting canyon scenery. 
Saddle Animals can be Arranged 

F. C. THOMAS, Mgr. 

Sien-ii Madrc, California 
Telephone, Sierra Madre 20C-F-4-2 
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FIFTH ANNUAL BIG PINES 

MARATHON MAKES HISTORY 


It was a wild night on the mountain top, 
with winter temperatures and a gale of wind, 
a night which will be long remembered by 
both the contestants and those in charge of 
the checking and radio stations. 

Out of thirteen starters only six finished 
and every one of the six, regardless of time, 
is deserving of special mention. It certainly 
took moral as well as physical courage to start 
back on that 20-mile grind over the mountain 
from Crystal Lake to Big Pines, knowing full 
well what they must face on that long hike 
across the summits. 

Charles Melhorn, popular member of the 
Big Pines Ski Club and a splendid athlete, 
third in the 1937 race, was out to win and it 
would have taken a mighty good man to head 
him on that 10-mile finish from the towering 
summit of Mt. Baden-Powell to the finish line 
at Davidson Arch. 

Don Wood, entered for the 49th Battalion 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserves, second in 1937, 
was a dangerous contender at every stage of 
the race. He was on, or within a very few 
minutes of, his set schedule at every point, his 
powerful limbs, hardened by hundreds of miles 
on the trail, were working like a machine and 
it was interesting to see him finish the last mile 
with the same stride and speed as the first. 

Ted Baker, the Roamer Hiking Club entry, 
u’as also profiting by his experience in the 1937 
race, when if he had continued he would have 
been fourth. Steady plugging and good head 
work brought him in third and won for him, 
besides the satisfaction of achievement, a little 
keepsake which he will always cherish. 

Paul Estes, San Antonio Club entry, fourth, 
and Dick Olson, fiifth, both with a chance, 
and both of whom lost to Baker by taking too 
long a rest on Baden-Powell, gained experi¬ 
ence which should be a big help in next year’s 
race. The last to finish, Edward Fries, 170 
pounds, was the heaviest man in the race and 
came in looking remarkably fit at 9:22 a.m. 

The route of this year’s race was over the 
summits of the San Gabriel Range from Big 
Pines to Crystal Lake and return. Total dis¬ 
tance, 40 miles. Highest point, Mt. Baden- 
Powell, 9399 feet. Lowest point, Crystal 
Lake Ranger Station, 5655 feet. Total climb, 
all up grades, figured from the latest U.S.G.S. 


survey, about 10,000 feet. The time of the 
three winners was: Melhorn, 9 hours and 23 
minutes; Wood, 9 hours and 40 minutes; 
Baker, 13 hours and 51 minutes. 

On Sunday afternoon following the race, 
before an interested audience of several hun¬ 
dred gathered on the porch and about the 
Recreation Hall at Big Pines, the beautiful 
Trails Magazine Trophy was presented to the 
winner, with appropriate prizes, furnished by 
Big Pines Ski Club, for second and third place. 
It was announced that a duplicate “First 
Place” trophy would be presented by Trails 
Magazine to Paul V. Engelhardt, three times 
■ winner in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Amateur Radio 
Plays an Important Part 

The Communications Division of the San 
Gabriel Valley Disaster Relief, operating 
under the California Forestry Medical Corps, 
composed of a group of radio amateurs, was 



The winners—Right to left, Charles Melhorn, 
first; Don Wood, second; Ted Baker, third. 
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called on to take charge of the communica tlon - 
The assignment was carried out with accuracy 
and precision and the test is acclaimed as being 
the best to date. 

Confronted with a new problem of tower¬ 
ing peaks, deep canyons and intervening ridges, 
forest maps were carefully studied and P? 31 ?' 
tests made before definite stations coul e 
selected. It was found that five mobile units 
would be necessary, a unit consisting of an 
operator with the radio transmitter and re¬ 
ceiver installed in his car. 

Willis Humphreys, "W6NZN,” was sta¬ 
tioned at about 8000 feet elevation on Last 
Blue Ridge in Big Pines Playground ; Edward 
Schwartz, “W6GPU,” at the extreme west 
end of Blue Ridge; Allen Hollinger, 
“W60TF,” at a high point on the Little 
Dalton Road to San Gabriel Canyon; Robert 
Lord, “W6LDK,” to Crystal Lake 1 lay- 
ground, and Robert Spicer, “W6JAU, oper¬ 
ated a portable unit at various locations along 
the Blue Ridge as it became necessary during 

the progress of the race. 

At 5:00 p.m., a half-hour before the start, 
these five units had established 100% com¬ 
munication between all points, and this was 
maintained during the entire race. 1 hrougli 
these messages first aid was given the runners 
and an accurate check kept of their location. 

The only casualty was not to a contestant 
but to a trail worker who fell from a 200 foot 
cliff in Mine Gulch, four miles from the 
course and in a position difficult to reach. A 
portable transmitter was back-packed to the 
location and, on finding that the accident was 
fatal, the necessary arrangements were made 
by radio for the removal of the body. 

' Much of the success of this great race is 
attributed to the fact that at all times the race 
officials were kept informed of the position 
and condition of each runner, possible only 
through radio communication. The result of 
the test indicates very clearly the value of this 
type of communication and the perfection with 
which the assignment was handled reflects the 
preparedness and ever-progressing activity of 
radio amateurs as a whole. 
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topographic maps 

Price 16c Key Map Tree 

TRAIL MAP OF ANGELES FOREST 

New - tJp-to-date - Half-inch ecale - 60c 

SO. CALIF. BLUE PRINT CO. 

114 >/, West Third Street, Loe Angeles, California 


The greatest selection oi guns in California 
and the prices are right. 

Complete snow sports equipment. 

Visit our unique store —you will enjoy it. 
"Everything tor the Sportsman 

KERR 

SPORT SHOP INC. 

9584 Wilshire Blvd. • Beverly Hills 
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Outing Club News 


ROCK CLIMBING SECTION 
SIERRA CLUB 

BUGABOO CLIMBS—On the first Ca- 
nadian climbing expedition in the history of 
the Sierra Club, six RCS members made seven 
major climbs in British Columbia, during a 
24-day, 4000-mile trip in August and Septem¬ 
ber. Bob Brinton, Spencer Austin, Glen 
Dawson, Muir Dawson, Homer Fuller and 
Howard Gates scaled Bugaboo Spire and sev¬ 
eral other difficult peaks in the Bugaboo 
group, Purcell Range; Mt. Louis, imposing 
rock spire in the Rockies near Lake Louise 
and Banff, was also climbed. Four of the 
party ascended Mt. Victoria on the Continen¬ 
tal Divide above Lake Louise, and two made 
a spectacular traverse across difficult and rot¬ 
ten rock to the North Peak, descending via 
the Upper Victoria Glacier. 

The Bugaboo territory was the favorite 
climbing ground of the famous guide, Conrad 
Kain (“Where the Clouds Can Go”), and 
had been visited by three previous parties this 
season, including Wiesner of YVaddington 
fame. 

EAST FACE OF WHITNEY—Eleven 
RCS members roared up the east face of Mt. 
Whitney via the Peewee-Sunshine route over 
Labor Day. Ropes consisted of Howard Ros¬ 
ter (trip leader), Wayland Gilbert and 
George Templeton ; Chet Errett and Ray Ing- 
werson; Don McGeein and Ruth Dyar, 
Walter Hennies and George Wilkens; John¬ 
ny Mendenhall and Agnes Fair. The Pce- 
wee Sunshine route, pioneered in September 
1937, had been previously climbed by only 
seven persons. About 25 have climbed the 
East Face of Whitney by the old East Face 
route, since 1931. 

The Labor Day East Face party back- 
packed Saturday from Whitney Portal over 
Pinnacle Pass to East Face Lake, where camp 
was made at 12,800 feet, a thousand feet 
above timberline, in a hailstorm and freezing 
temperatures. After the Face climb Sunday, 
climbers descended by the Mountaineers 
Route to East Face Lake, and backpacked 
down to Mirror Lake that evening. 

TAHQUITZ—Biggest event in seasons 
climbing at Tahquitz (Lily) Rock at San 
Jacinto was pioneering of two magnificent 
new routes. The first, the Traitor Horn, lies 
between the Booksellers’ (Mechanics’) Route 


and the Finger-Tip Traverse, and goes di¬ 
rectly over the large bulge on the South Ridge. 
Traversing underneath the overhang, the 
route goes over one jutting horn, and up with 
direct aid to another, a tough 6th class pitch. 
First ascent, August 20, Jim Smith (leading), 
Art Johnson, Maxine Holton. The second 
new route, the Traitor Twin, follows 5th class 
sloping crack around the left corner of the 
Bulge, and joins the Traitor Horn Route 
above. First ascent, August 21, Carl Jensen 
(leading), Jim Smith, Doug McDonald. 

The October 8-9 climb closed scheduled 
Tahquitz climbing for the season, with a sec¬ 
ond ascent of the spectacular Booksellers’ 
Route by Carl Jensen and John Mendenhall; 
ascents of the White Maiden’s Walk-Away 
up the North Buttress; and several ascents 
and first recorded descent of the notorious 
Finger-Tip Traverse. 

BANQUET—RCS members will climax 
their climbing season with a Mountaineers' 
banquet November 4, at which the speaker 
will be Terris Moore, of the recently success¬ 
ful National Geographic Society’s climb of 
Mt. Sanford in the Wrangell Range, Alaska. 

—The Mugelnoos. 


GLENDALE COMMUNITY HIKERS 

The members of this very active outdoor 
organization have participated in several en¬ 
joyable events during the past month, among 
them a climb of Strawberry Peak, a moonlight 
party at Opid’s Camp, a breakfast in Fern 
Dell, Griffith Park; a hike to Sturtevant 
Camp, and a Hallowe’en party. 

The schedule for November and December 
includes the following: Sunday, October 30, 
a hike through Eaton Canyon. November 6. 
a Moonlight Mystery trip. November 13, a 
hike to Mt. Lowe. November 30, a hike and 
breakfast in the open. December 2, busines> 
meeting. December 7, Moonlight hike to 
Verdugo Peak. December 11, by Angeles 
Crest Highway to Carlton Flat with hike to 
Chilao. December 18, breakfast at the 
Elysian Park Pistol Range. 

For information of this club’s activities and 
the time and arrangements for trips, contact 
R. W. Haight, 420 South Lincoln Avenue, 
Glendale. Phone DOuglas 4872 or VAndike 
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ROAMER HIKING CLUB 


SIERRA CLUB HAS TWENTY- 

SIXTH ANNUAL BANQUET 

The Southern California Chapter of the 
Sierra Club held its twenty-sixth annual ban- 
quiet and dance on October 14, at the Town 
and Gown Foyer, which is located on the 
campus of the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Principal speakers at the dinner were 
Dr. Hildebrand, President of the Sierra Club 
and Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of California; Dr. Matthes, noted for bis 
work in the field of geology, and Mr. Terris 
Moore, whose work in the field of mountain¬ 
eering is well known. 

Starting from a small group in 1S92, under 
the leadership of John Muir, the Sierra Club 
has become the largest mountaineering organi¬ 
zation in the United States. At the present 
time there are four chapters in California— 
the San Francisco Bay chapter, the Loma 
Prieta chapter in San Jose, the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia chapter in Los Angeles and the River¬ 
side chapter. At the present time the Southern 
California chapter has about eleven hundred 
members. The primary purpose of the Sierra 
Club has been the conservation of the natural 
resources of the State, the preservation of the 
wilderness areas for the enjoyment of the peo¬ 
ple and for posterity. Much favorable legis¬ 
lation protecting and preserving the natural 
resources and mountain areas can be directly 
traced to the efforts of the Sierra Club. 


WOMEN’S ATHLETIC CLUB 
OF GLENDALE 

The Hiking Department of the Women’s 
Athletic Club started the season with a mem¬ 
bership of thirty-four, with several more sig¬ 
nifying their intention of joining. Leaders 
have been chosen for each month of the hiking 
season and are busy with their schedules. 

October and November schedules include 
Dark Canyon trail to Oakwilde, Angeles 
Crest Highway to Switzer’s, Fish Canyon, 
overnight trip to the desert home of Mrs. 
Florence Bacon, near Muroc Lake, Orchard 
Camp, a hike in Griffith Park and one up 
Trail Canyon. 

This group hikes evep' Thursday during 
the club year. Many interesting hikes are 
promised later on. For information pertain¬ 
ing to the hiking section, write or phone, 
Mabel Havens, chairman of Hiking, 641 Pio¬ 
neer Drive, Glendale. Phone DOuglas 8137. 


Our new Fall schedule is just out and avail¬ 
able to any one wishing a copy. A card or 
phone call to Miss Florence Kennett, 1727 E. 
69th Street, Los Angeles—JEfferson 4015, 
will start one on its way to you. 

Reviewing our recent past activities we re¬ 
call our old-fashioned picnic held at Fern- 
angelcs Park in San Fernando Valley. Games, 
contests, prizes, ice cream and pop for all. 
Summer gave us weiner bakes, beach parties, 
moonlight hikes, and social gatherings, in ad¬ 
dition to many fine hikes, the most memorable 
being our Labor Day hike to Mt. Baden- 
Powcll. 

Our new schedule contains features attrac¬ 
tive to the hiker as well as the socially in¬ 
clined. Hikes to Mt. Lowe, Frazier Moun¬ 
tain, Charlton Flat, Santa Susana Oaks, and 
for December 3 and 4 an overnight trip to 
Kelly’s Camp. Another trip we anxiously 
look forward to is our hike to Sturtevant’s 
Camp on January 8, 1939. Our Annual Mys¬ 
tery Hike is getting to be an event no member 
misses and our guests always equally enjoy. 
The “Annual Snow Trip,” the destination of 
which the weather at the time dictates, is 
scheduled for February 5, 1939. A hike to 
Mt. Pacifico is scheduled for February 26. 

For the socialites we schedule radio parties, 
a Hallowe’en party on October 29 at the 
Poinsettia Clubhouse, and a Christmas party, 
with Santa Claus and presents for all. 1 his 
year the Christmas party will be held Decem¬ 
ber 17 at the Trinity Episcopal church on 
Berendo street, near Melrose avenue. For 
the card enthusiast we have arranged for two 
bridge parties, one for November 16, and one 
for January 18. The Club’s outstanding so¬ 
cial function is its Anniversary Dinner Dance 
to be held at the Jonathan Club on February 
11, 1939. 

We earnestly solicit inquiries from all who 
are lovers of the mountains and interested in 
our endeavors to bring together those who ap¬ 
preciate and enjoy the works of Nature. 


MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Mineralogical Society of Southern 
California is meeting on the second Monday 
night of each month at the Pasadena Public 
Library. The public is invited to the illus¬ 
trated lectures on mineralogy, geology, gem- 
ology and related sciences. Mr. E. V. Van 
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Amringc of the geology department of Pasa¬ 
dena Junior College will speak at the^Novem- 
ber 14 meeting. His subject will be 1 Colored 
Highlights of Northern Arizona and Southern 
Utah,” illustrated by slides and movies. Dr. 
Hoyt R. Gale of Pasadena Junior College 
wili lead the field trip on November 20 to 
Pacoima Canyon. Wendell G. Stewart, Sec¬ 
retary, 108 E. Colorado Blvd., Monrovia. 

SKI MOUNTAINEERS’ SECTION 
SIERRA CLUB 

SKI HUTS—The Ski Mountaineers’ have 
spent the summer and autumn expanding and 
improving their ski hut system, in preparation 
for what is expected to be the biggest ski sea¬ 
son in history. 

The new Keller Peak Hut at Snow Valley, 
between Lake Arrowhead and Big Bear, built 
entirely by Section members, is virtually com¬ 
pleted. It has two stories, a large basement, 
and a porch, and will have bunks for about 
35 persons. Section Chairman, George O. 
Bauwens, has supervised construction. 

Maintenance and reconstruction work has 
also gone forward on the San Antonio Ski 
Hut, located in San Antonio Canyon at about 
9000 feet elevation, and reached by a steep 
two-mile trail from Snow Crest Camp. More 
than a mile of new trails has been built by 
Section members, to replace that demolished 
by last winter’s floods. 

SKI RALLY—All Southern California 
skiers, or would-be skiers, are invited to the 
Ski Mountaineers’ sponsored ski rally No¬ 
vember 16, at 8 p.m. Talks by famed skiers 
and mountaineers, information for the neo¬ 
phyte and the more experienced skier, ski 
movies, and ski music will fill the program. 

FALTBOOTING—or fold boating is a 
new sport becoming popular in California 
which combines all the advantages, eliminates 
all the drawbacks, of canoe or kayak. A sta¬ 
ble, inexpensive, and lightweight craft of col¬ 
lapsible wood framework and rubberized or 
canvas skin. The fold-boat dismantled in a 
few minutes, may easily be carried in an auto¬ 
mobile or on a man’s back, is remarkably safe, 
easy to build, and opens to exploration all the 
waterways of the State hitherto untouched. 

Directions and blueprints for construction 
have been prepared under the direction of 
George O. Bauwens, Ski Mountaineer Section 
Chairman, and may be obtained at a nominal 
fee. Mr. Bauwens is organizing a group of 
those interested in this new sport. 

—The Mugelnoos. 



"Everything for the Skier” 


VAN DEGRIFT’S 
SKI HUT 


HIRSH-WEIS SKI CLOTHING 
WATERPROOFING LIQUIDS 
10 MAKES OF SKI WAXES 
32 STYLES OF BINDINGS 
IMPORTED ORNAMENTS 
20 STYLES OF SHOES 
15 BOOKS ON SKIING 
5 Books on SKATING 
6 MAKES OF SKIS 
SKI POLE PARTS 
ALUMINUM TIPS 
SLEEPING BAGS 
REPAIR KITS 
SHOE GREASE 
SNOW - SHOES 
PACK-RACKS 
KNAPSACKS 
TOBOGGANS 
SEAL SKINS 
PARKAS 


SELECT YOUR EXTIRE EQUIP¬ 
MENT NOW AND PAY OX OUR 
BUDGET PL AX 


We put on bindings and metal edges, 
wax skis and make repairs. 

SKIS AND SHOES FOR REXT 

607 West 7th Street 


LOS ANGELES 
(Entire Lower Floor) 

Open Friday Evenings to O P. M. 
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CALIFORNIA TRAILS 

In the past few years the people of Cali¬ 
fornia have become increasingly “wilderness 
conscious,” and more and more primitive areas 
arc being set aside to remain always unspoiled. 
But the greatest wilderness in the state, the 
Sierra Nevada between Tioga Pass and 
Walker Pass, is still threatened with invasion 
—in fact, is actually being invaded by the 
Kings River Highway and the Porterville- 
Lone Pine Highway. 

Thousands of names have been signed to 
petitions placed at pack stations, protesting the 
road-building policy of the Division of High¬ 
ways, but work on the Kings River Road is 
still progressing steadily, construction has 
reached a point only a few miles from the 
Yosemite-like South Fork Canyon, and the 
gradual lengthening of the Trans-Sierra Road 
has been interrupted only intermittently and 
temporarily. 

It is hoped that by arousing state officials 
to the public need and desire for more wilder¬ 
ness areas instead of more commercialized 
mountain and forest highways, California 
Trails can be instrumental in preserving Cali¬ 
fornia’s last camper’s paradise. The job is 
well started, but far from completed. More 
support is needed. Interested persons are 
asked to write to Martin Litton, 345 E. Re¬ 
dondo Blvd., Inglewood, California. 


WOODCRAFT RANGERS 

The Woodcraft Rangers’ Camps—Lake 
Arrowhead Camp about eighty-two miles from 
Los Angeles, and Camp Ah-Da-Hi, located on 
the West Fork of the San Gabriel Canyon, 
two and one-half miles below Opid’s Camp, 
were not touched by the heavy storms of last 
March. 

During the Summer, Camp Ah-Da-Hi had 
many new improvements, such as new kitchen, 
toilet facilities, and thirty spring beds. This 
camp is filled on every school holiday and 
week-ends by various Woodcraft Rangers’ 
T ribes. 

Lake Arrowhead Camp offers the boys the 
opportunity of some real winter snow sports. 
Many new improvements have also been made 
there, so that the boys are assured of a warm, 
comfortable place during the winter months. 

The Woodcraft Rangers recently formed a 
skiing club with headquarters at the Lake 
Arrowhead Camp. This club will be under 
the leadership of Vernon Johnson, a well- 
known amateur skier. Mr. Johnson has been 


interested in the work of the Woodcraft Rang¬ 
ers for many years. 

The Woodcraft Rangers were founded in 
1902 by Ernest Thompson Seton, and the pro¬ 
gram published in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
In 1917 all the tribes or clubs throughout the 
United States were incorporated as the Wood¬ 
craft League of America. 1 he Woodcraft 
Rangers arc the Western Division of this 
National organization. 

The program has no military features. It 
uses instead, Indian titles, organization and 
thought, and colors all it does with the ideals 
of our best Redman. It is a “Man-Making 
Scheme with a Blue-Sky Background.” Un¬ 
like some of the other organizations, it does 
not deal with vocation but with avocation. 

The objectives of the program are: First, 
your fun must not be bought with money. 
Make your fun; Woodcraft shows you how. 
Second, your fun must be enjoyed with due 
decorum. No one must be hurt in body, spirit 
or pocketbook. Third, the best fun is that 
which appeals to the imagination. Physical 
fun has its place, but its zest is apt to pass 
with one’s youth; joy in the realm of the 
imagination grows with one’s years, and in¬ 
creases with each indulgence in it. At the end 
of a long life, it means more than at the be¬ 
ginning. 

There are 3,520 members in the Woodcraft 
Rangers here in Los Angeles, and 108 tribes 
or clubs meeting throughout the city. Execu¬ 
tive headquarters are 110 West Eleventh St., 
Los Angeles. The National headquarters are 
now located in Santa Fe, New Mexico, with 
Ernest Thompson Seton as National Chief, 
and Harold L. Boynton, Executive Secretary. 


THE NATURE CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

'Fhis Club was organized April 9, 1923, 
"To study Bird, Animal, and Plant Life and 
other phases of Nature; To foster a greater 
love and appreciation of the beauties of Na¬ 
ture; To understand the economic value of 
natural resources and assist in their conserva¬ 
tion.” We conduct one lecture a week (except 
during July and August) and two or more 
field trips a month. Dues $3.00 a year, pay¬ 
able to the Membership Chairman. 

The Bulletin, containing list of events for 
the month, with Nature Notes, is issued 
monthly at Los Angeles, Calif. Mailing ad¬ 
dress, F. C. Davis, 1011 N. Louise St., Glen¬ 
dale, California. DOuglas 1244. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION CLUB 

With the approach of Winter and the rainy 
season, one cannot forget the devastating havoc 
wrought in the mountains last March. Much 
work has been accomplished and we only hope 
that there will be no further damage by the 
coming rains. 

An interesting two weeks’ camping was cn- 
joved bv members at the beautiful Red Mead¬ 
ows in the High Sierras last August. The 
high-light of the outing was a trip by pack 
train to the Minarcttes. The splendor of the 
wild flowers and full streams and lakes made 
this region a delightful camping spot. 

The last schedule for 1938 starts with op¬ 
timism in the form of a picnic October 21, at 
6 p.m., to be held in the garden of Mrs. Eva 
Remy, 608 North Los Robles Avenue; Mrs. 
K. Moore, hostess. On the following Sunday 
a trip will be made to Monrovia Peak by way 
of Monrovia Canyon and Deer Park. 

Looking in a different direction from our 
customary trips, Sunday, November 20, will 
find us hiking the interesting Malibu Coast 
Range. Driving via North Hollywood, Gi¬ 
rard, Agoura and Malibu Lake will bring us 
to Seminole Hot Springs. A swim may be 
enjoyed in a warm plunge at the Springs after 
hiking to the Lookout Tower on Castro Peak. 
All those wishing to go will be very welcome. 

The annual meeting and election of officers 
will be held the last part of November. A 
mystery trip on Sunday, December 11, will be 
led by our able hiking chairman, Ed Danner, 
and it will be very interesting. 

Information regarding the Club and details 
of activities may be obtained from Edna M. 
Green. Secretary, 870 North Wilson Avenue, 
Pasadena. Telephone, SY 43028. 


YUCCA HIKING CLUB 

The Yucca Hiking Club of Monrovia began 
its new hiking season with a business meeting 
at Chantry Flats in the heart of the Santa 
Anita Canyon region, followed by picnic lunch 
and a short hike along the old Sierra Madrc 
trail, not much used now, but fraught with 
rich memories of other days when its sun¬ 
baked miles were lively with travelers, and it 
was one of the important trails leading into 
the far back country. 

Weekly hiking trips will be made, 1 hursday 
being selected as the day most convenient to 
the largest number. The corner of Foothill 
and Myrtle Avenue, Monrovia, will be the 
starting point for all trips, as heretofore, with 


the hour of starting set for 8:30 a.m., unless 
some of the longer trips may make an earlier 
start advisable. 

not try to lay out a definite schedule in ad¬ 
vance. The hiking program is kept flexible 
and adjustable to weather conditions from 
week to week and to seasonal interests. It is 
planned to make trail-side photography a lead¬ 
ing feature of the weekly noonday programs 
and discussions that arc part of each hiking 
trip. Trail-side flowers and birds are impor¬ 
tant study-features of each trip, and plenty of 
time is taken for making observations, rather 
than making speed and long distance hiking 
the prime objectives. 

No formality is required of any person who 
wishes to accompany the hiking groups; all 
that is necessary is to be at the starting point 
at the hour set, and all interested are welcome. 

Activities of the past three months have 
been confined to picnic parties,—at San Dimas 
Canyon County Park and Mountain View 
Park.—moonlight hikes to Disappointment 
Peak Ridge, Henniger Flats, Barley Flats. 

Irving J. Wilke, President, 134 South En¬ 
cinitas Avenue; Gae M. Bobyns, Secretary, 
344 Melrose Avenue; Richard Lejon Johnson, 
Trail Leader, 116 North Alta Vista Avenue, 
all of Monrovia. 


SAN ANTONIO CLUB 

Among the several trips taken during the 
Summer two stand out as particularly fine. 
One was a two days’ trip across the summit 
of the range with visits to Charlton Flat, Chi- 
lao, Horse Flat, Squaw Camp, Sulphur 
Spring, Sheep Springs and Mt. Pacifico. 

The crest of Mt. Pacifico is only a mile 
from a public road, the desert view from its 
beautifully forested summit has few equals 
and the surrounding forest, particularly about 
Sheep Springs Campground is some of the 
finest in Southern California. 

The second, hike was as easy to reach, from 
Crystal Lake" Playground to the Mt. Islip 
Lookout and a return by the beautifully for¬ 
ested west ridge, with thrilling views of and 
from the great cliffs of Bear Creek and Castle 
Crag, towering above Crystal Lake. 

The Annual Meeting will be held the sec¬ 
ond week in November, following which there 
will be a new hike schedule for 1939. For 
information write or phone Will H. Thrall, 
President, 400 South Garfield, Alhambra, or 
Edward Coughran, Secretary, 246 South Put¬ 
ney, San Gabriel. 
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James B. McNair 
818 So. Ardmore Ave. 
Los Angeles,.Calif. 


Big Pines Lodge 

THE BEAUTy SPOT OF THE SOUTHLAND 

Two Hours Drive from Los Angeles over a high-gear 
Highway open all year 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SNOW SPORTS 




AT THE SPORTS PAVILION 

You can rent Skates, Ski is. Toboggans, Sleds, Etc. Refreshments Served Daily 

AT THE LODGE DINING ROOM 

Always a Fine Meal 


EUROPEAN PLAN $2.00 PER DAY - AMERICAN PLAN $5.00 PER DAY - NO 
HOUSEKEEPING CABINS . WEEK ENDS AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 

DANCING SATURDAY EVENINGS 


THE LODGE AND CABINS AMONG THE BIG PINES 


Make Your Reservations Early with 

W. S. QUIGLEY, Manager, Swartout, California, or through the Auto Club of Southern 
California,‘2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles - Phone Richmond 3111. 













